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AN ENLIGHTENED MOVEMENT. 


Mr. Bruce moved the following resolution :— 
Resolved by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, That the Treasurer of the Western Shore 
be and he is hereby authorized and required to of- 
fer a premium of fifty thousand dollars for an ef- 
fectual remedy against the wheat worm or Hessian 


» fly, 

- “tire were highly gratified a few days since, in 
reading the above resolution in the proceedings of 
the [louse of Delegates of the legislature of this 
State,and tender to Mr. Bruce our unfeigned 
thanks, and we trust he will receive those not on- 
ly of every farmer in Maryland, but in every 
state in the Union; fur richly does he merit to be 
cherished by every man who feels an interest in 
the well-being of the community, as a wise and 
provident legislator. We say this with, we trust, 
a just appreciation of the value of the measure 
he has proposed, and hazard nothing in saying 
that if he can effect the object contemplated by 
his resolution, it will, on an average, save to the 
State one-fourth of her great annual staple. Look- 
ing, then, at the benefits to accrue to the people of 
Maryland by the measure thus patriotically intro- 
duced, in the light in which we believe it should 
be viewed, we feel great solicitude in its fate, and 
would hope, that in its consideration, all party in- 
fluences will be stayed, and for once, that our leg- 
islature will merge the feelings of the partzan in 
the patriot, and come together like brethren of the 
same community, whose identity of interest being 
the same, feel that in exalting the state, they ele- 
vate themselves, and render an acceptable ser- 
vice to their common country. 

It was remarked by an officer of the British ar- 
my captured by the lamented Perry on Lake Erie, 
in reply to a political question put to him, “When 
our country is in danger we do not stop to talk 
politics.” This wasa noble reply. While it cun- 
veyed a rebuke to our countryman for asking an 


realized his relation as a subject—that he was 
aware, it was his duty to eschew politics when 
his country was in danger, and to come to her res- 
cue, with the freshness of patriotism—of that pa- 
triotism, which looks with the gaze of an eagle’s 
eye to the interest, honor and glory of his coun- 
try—and we hope that the members of the Legis- 
lature of Maryland, will follow the example of 
this generous hearted Briton, in considering this, 
as well as all other measures intended to benefit 
the agriculture of the State, without permitting 
the malign influences of party to divert them from 
the path of duty. 





We insert to-day a communication from an es- 
teemed friend, giving an account of four shoats 
killed by him the present winter, at the age of 8 
months and 11 days, the average weight of which 
is 166 pounds. From the account detailed by 
him, the reader will perceive that they received but 
moderate feeding while being reared, and that 
while fattening, nothing but refuse corn was giv- 
en to them; and wethink he will conelude with 
us, that had they been etter and longer fed—that 
is, had they been pushed from the beginning, and 
the killing delayed three weeks, or until they were 
9 months old, their average would have exceeded 
200 lbs. The boar by whom they were sired, is 
one of the best of the hog kind we have ever 
seen, in every point which imparts value; he was 
imported by that public spirited gentleman, Rezin 
D. Shepherd, Esq. Of their mother it is enough 
to say, that she is a Chester county hog, for all in- 
telligent farmers to set a proper estimate upon her 
value; as there is no one acquainted with the 
relative merits of the various breeds of hogs, but 
know that these stand very high; and we are 
sure that the cross with Mr. Shepherd’s admirable 
boar, will greatly improve the stock. 

We have now several pigs by the same boar 
and sow, for sale on commission, and should be 
happy to be the means of selling them to some 
farmer, who would take care of them, and give us 
a report of them when killed, as we are certain if 
well kept, their breed will tell a tale that will read 
well in swinish history. 

In conclusion, we have to express our regret 





indelicate question, it proved that the Briton fully 


er signature, as we are precladed by the incogni- 
to he has thought proper to adopt, from following 

the dictates of our heart, in calling them after 

him, believing that he has, by his judicious cross, 
created a breed of hogs that no gentleman need 
be ashamed to see bear his name. 





Stock for Sale.—The reader is referred to the 
advertisement of that celebrated old breeder, Mr. 
John’ Barney, or Philadelphia, offering his stock 
of Durham and other cattle, and a part of his 
Bakewell sheep for sale. Mr. Barney is induced 
to do so in consequence of having leased out his 
Neck farm, near Philadelphia, and his recently 
purchased farm in Delaware not being in a condi- 
tion to receive stock of such value. ‘To gentle- 
men who may wish to obtain stock of purity 
and good points, the present offers an excellent 
opportunity, asin the deservedly high reputation of 
Mr. B. as a breeder, and man of honor, they will 
have a guaranty of getting good animals. 

Having mentioned that Mr. Barney had leased 
out his Neck farm, we may as well add its size 
and price. Itconsists of barely 60 acres, and he 
has leased it for 10 years, at $1000 per year—a 
goodly price enough; but not too much. The 
reader from this, will be able to form an idea of 
the value of land in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
and to form his own judgment what proximity to 
a good market, is calculated to do forthe land- 
holder. 





To Subscribers.—Our agricultural subscribers 
will confer a favor upon ourselves, as well as the 
country, by communicating through our columns 
the results of their experience in farming. Those 
of them who have promised us papers upon vari- 
ious topics connected with the subject, we would 
respectfully remind that the present. is the best 
time to fulfil their promises ; that in farming, as 
in every thing else, delays aredangerous. Let 
none be deterred from writing, for each has some- 
thing to communicate that would find a thousand 
gratified readers, and as to the apology that we of- 
ten hear urged by farmers fer not writing for our 
journal—that they are not skilled in the art—with 
men of sense it has no weight—as plainness of 





that our correspondent did not use his own prop- 


diction, is the best garb that men’s thoughts were 
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ever dressed withal. Fof ourself we take more 
pleasure in reading the homespun communica- 
tions of a straight forward practical farmer, than 
we do in perusing the fine drawn essays of the 
whole tribe of theorists put together. 





For the Farmer and Gardener. 

Mr. Roperts—Dear Sir :—Laving noticed in 
the Farmer and Gardener several instances of the 
successful rearing of pigs by feeding apples, | 
was inclined to try it during the past season. In 
July or August, as soon as the apples began to 
fall I commenced feeding four, and continued it 
until November. After my apples were gone, | 
fed them on cob-meal, (as it is called, composed 
of corn ground with the cob) which was boiled 
and fed in the form of slop. 

For the last month they have been fed on “nub- 
bins” of corn, separated from the crop in husking 
as unfit for housing with it. 

They were killed a few days since, when eight 
months and 11 days old, and weighed as follows: 
148, 157, 172, 187—total 664 ]bs. or an average 
of 166 Ibs. They were by Mr. Shepherd’s im- 
ported boar, now at Mr. Betzhoover’s, and out of 
a Chester sow. 

It may be proper to remark, that they hada 
part of the slop from the kitchen while being fed 
on apples, and were not very fat when killed, the 
rapidity of their growth preventing it. There is 
undoubtedly much more in the breed of hogs, 
than farmers generally are aware. I have a pair 
of the celebrated Berkshires, that I hope to give 
you a favorable account of hereafter. Ss. 





Fron the Yankee Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 

Why don’t you take an agricultural paper, is a 
question often put to farmers, and many will an- 
swer, O, | take more papers now than I can read. 

This is poor management, for the farmer to take 
papers on various other subjects to the entire ne- 
glect of those relating to his own affairs. In se- 
lecting his papers, the farmer should by no means 
overlook those which are devoted to his own pro- 
fession, and advocate his own interest; on the con- 
trary, these should have a decided preference.— 
How can a farmer or any other man get thorough- 
ly acquainted with his profession without study 
and investigation, especially when there is so 
much to be learned from science, and the slow 
process of experiment, as in agriculture, that a 
thousand years would not suffice for one man to 
learn alone what has already been discovered and 
recorded. 

Go into the study of the minister, lawyer, doc- 
tor, or politician, and you will find them with a 
library of standard works on their professions, 
and with periodicals that bring them fresh intelli- 
gence and new discoveries, and they will still be 
studying and improving ; but look into the libra- 
ry of the farmer and you will look in vain for ag- 
ricultural works. Should the lawyer or doctor 
read on all other subjects and neglect his own 
profession, who would employ him? who would 

ve any confidence in his skill? 

Some farmers say their fathers were farmers, 
and they have always lived on a farm, and they 
know all about the business, and no one can learn 


them any thing, and so they go on in the old way, 
withoutone thought az to its being right or 
wrong, and never dream of improvemeat. 

Now, farmers, walk up to the chalk, furnish 
yourselves with standard books on your profes- 
sion, take an agricultural paper, and become en- 
Tightened in your own affairs, and you will find 
your business more pleasant and more profitable, 
and you will be elevated to that important station 
which American farmers oughtto hold—a most 
respectable, intelligent, independent and important 
class of citizens, the support and defence of the 
country. L. O. 

BALTIMORE INSPECTIONS IN 1838. 
Amount of Flour and Meal inspected in the city 

of Baltimore, during the year 1838, as compil- 

ed from the weekly returns of the inspectors: 





bbls. hf. bbls. 

Howard street Flour, 192,014 2,211 
City Mills do. 208,194 17,011 
Susquehanna do. 15,016 00 
Fredericksburg do. 2,663 00 
Richmond do. 2,311 00 
Pittsburg do. via Pa. Canal, * 438 00 
Total, 420,626 19,222 


There were inspected during the same period, 
15,495 bbls. Rye flour, and 1303 hhds. and 6158 
bbls. Corn Meal. 

We subjoin the inspections for the preceding 
8 years, of Wheat Flour in Baltimore : 


bbls. hf. bbls. Totat in bbls. 
1830, 587,875 19,859 597,904 
1831, 544,878 21,537 555,141 
1832, 518,674 17,544 527,446 
1833, 525,620 18,072 588,756 
1884, 480,783 17,264 489,365 
1835, 516,600 1,388 527,266 
1886, $93,984 138,503 400,720 
1837, $91,676 14,777 $99,064 


Amount of Tobacco remaining on hand in the 
State Warehouses in the city of Baltimore, on 
the Ist Jan. 18388, hhds. 7,414 

Amount inspected during the year 1838, 23,626 


Total, 
Amount shipped and consumed in 1838, 





$6,040 
27,009 





Leaving on hand Ist January, 1839, 9,031 
The kinds of tobacco inspected during the year 
1838 were as follows : 
23,464 hhds Maryland 
3,477 do Ohio 
1,285 do Kentucky 
$67 do Virginia 
$3 do Pennsylvania 





28,626 hhds. 
The amount inspected in 1837 was $1,089 
hhds.—American. 


VALUE OF SWEET APPLES. 


The superiority of apples, especially sweet 
ones, over many root crops, for feeding farm 
stock, is rapidly becoming known. Ther greater 
cheapness is also becoming established. It has 
been already shown, in an article published a 
few weeks since in this paper, that they may be 
afforded, at a reasonable compensation for the ex- 








pense of planting the orchard and the pri , 
land, at the rate of half a cent a bushel. ‘Thiet 
course is only to be expected from good culty 
and the selection of proper varieties. The a 
pense of root crops, when cultivated in the-ch ~ 
est manner, may be considered on an average as 
ten times that amount, or five cents a bushel 
Apples are especially valuable, as in -addition to 
feeding other animals, they are so admirably adap, 
ed to the fattening of hogs. For the precedin 
reasons alone, it'may be safe to predict, that in a 
few years the crop of apples will be considereg 
as only second to the wheat crop. 

But there is an additional reason for attachi 
importance to apples. This is, that they will 
probably yet become much more valuable than 
the sugar beet for the manufacture of sugar 
Molasses is already obtained from the juice of 
sweet apples, by evaporating the cider in its yer 
freshest state by boiling, of a good quantity and 
much cheaper than by buying it in market. ‘It js 
true, sugar has not been thus obtained; but the 
molasses is far sweeter and purer than the syb- 
stance obtained by the same process from the 
beet; and itis probable that pure sugar may be 
obtained by as simple a process as it is from the 
beet. If this proves to be the case, apples, from 
their superior cheapness, and the very trifling 
labor of their cultivation, as well as the constant 
labor required for the culture of the beet, will 
probably supercede entirely the latter. The ex. 
periment appears to be well worthy of trial— 
Genesee Farmer. 


TURNEPS FOR CATTLE. 


We have heard that some farmers, during the 
last summer and fall, particularly during the hot- 
test part of the season, found their cows and oxen 
to be faint, suffering greatly from the heat, choos- 
ing water to stand in where it could be obtained, 
and Jolling or thrusting out their tongues to an 
unusual extent; and that some of them have at- 
tributed this state of things to the turneps which 
some of them had cultivated for the first time in 
the previous year, and fed to their catile the pre- 
ceding winter. Not thinking that such could 
possibly be the case, never having perceived any 
traces of such tendency in the turnip in our ex- 
tended culture and use of it; and knowing that 
not a hint of any such effect had been given in 
the English agricultural books, or treatises on 
cattle and their diseases, we took the liberty of 
mentiening the notion to a friend who has been 
for several sears largely engaged in the growth 
and feeding of turneps to catile, and we give below 
the reply. In addition, we may add, that our ex- 
perience is in pefect accordance with the opinions 
expressed ; and that the only trouble we have ex- 
perienced in their use, was the want of a more 
liberal supply. 

“If any injurious consequences should happen 
from the free use of turnips, I shall be likely to 
discover it, as my cattle are living upon them this 
winter, as they did last, almost exclusively ; each 
cow receiving about three pecks daily. They 
have been fed with them more or less ever since 
I have been a farmer, and my father’s cattle ever 
since I can remember feeding them—(not ruta 
baga, however, until within the last five years, 
but the common turnep,) and no such complaint 
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‘niury as you have described has arisen, un- 
al tha cattle did not get enough. 

« When cattle are fed freely in the early part 
of winter, and neglected or forced to live exclu- 
sively upon dry hay in the spring, they will starve 
themselves almost to death rather than submit to 
such feed; and frequently become so thin and 
weak, as to be almost unable to walk; but to 
suppose that the turneps, instead of the scarcity, 
was the cause of making them faint and to breathe 
with difficulty, six or perhaps nine months after 
they had quit eating them, reminds me of a saying 
of a fortune-teller, whose physician once told him 
that coffee was a slow poison. ‘I should think 
it must be slow,’ was the reply, ‘for I have drank 
jt with great perseverance more than forty years.’ 
It is well the opinion of philosophers upon the 
subject of personal identity is well settled ; other- 
wise they might argue with some show of plaus- 
ibility that the very blood, bones and flesh, of the 
beast, had been all changed in less time than is 
supposed to elapse before the injurious effect of 
the turneps takes place.”—Jbid. 








Large Hogs.—Three hogs were killed in this 
town on Friday last by Mr. Wise, which weigh- 
ed before being butchered, upwards of sixteen 
hundred pounds. They weighed respectively 
after they were killed as follows :—502, 4333, 
$723.—T hey were twenty months old and were 
raised by Mr. Danier. Git tinGeR, near this place. 
Our side is ahead.— Fredericktown Herald. 





Domestic Sewing Silk was exhibited and of- 
fered for sale at one of the stalls in our market 
a few days since—it was manufactured by a lady 
residing on Timber Ridge, a few miles west of 
this place.— Win. Rep. 

We know not when we have been more grati- 
fied by the reading of a paragraph than we were 
on perusing the above. It is brief, but conveys a 
moral to our senses of intrinsic value. It tells us 
that the ladies have taken the silk culture into 
their keeping, and we are sure that under their ad- 
vocacy and influence it must and will prosper. It 
is but the other day that we recorded the fact of 
one of the daughters of Georgia being married in 


‘a silk dress made of materials raised by herself, 


ant! now we learn that a daughter of Virginia has 
sewing silk in the market as a merchandize arti- 
cle. May God speed their holy work ! 





From the National Intelligencer. 
MEETING OF SILK GROWERS, &c. 

A meeting of the silk growers and others frend- 
ly to the culture of that article took place on the 
evenings of the 14th and 17th of December, at 
the vestry room of the New Baptist Church in 
this city. The weather was inhospitable, but, 
notwithstanding, a large audience was in attend- 
ance. Numbers of the Delegates from the Balti- 
more Convention were present; also, many mem- 
bers of Congress and citizens of standing. 

Dr. T. P. Jones, being called upon to preside, 
took the chair, responding to the call with a few 
pertinentremarks. Mr. Joun F. Catan was ap- 
pointed secretary. 





The Rev. Mr. McLean, of New Jersey, being 
requested to address the meeting, did_so very 
promptly, imparting much information in a man- 
ner highly interesting and satisfactory. 

Mr. OrmsTeaD, from Connecticut, exhibited a 
great variety of cocoons, silk in the thread and 
in the fabric. Amongst other fabrics, silk velvet 
vesting, and riband, of which three hundred yards 
per day were woyen by a little girl about eight 
years old. He entertained thé company with 4 
variety of topics connected with the subject, and 
in a style which elicited frequent applause. 

The company were also much indebted to Mr. 
Extis, from New Jersey,and to Mr. Parsons, 
from Pennsylvania, for the abundant practical 
knowledge (as regards the raising the trees, the 
worms, the price of the silk, and comparative cost 
of production) which they imparted. 

Mr. Potrer, of Pennsylvania, and Mr..Ran- 
poLPH, of New Jersey, also addressed the meet- 
ing. The Commissioner of the Patent Office, 
Mr. ELtsworth, expressed his decided convic- 
tion that the silk culture was destined to become 
a great and important branch of national industry, 
and presented his views in an argument of great 
force and earnestness, proving himself to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the details of the subject. 
He also made some interesting remarks on the 
new method of manufacturing Sugar from the su- 
gar beet, and on the great improvement recently 
made in the preparation of flax for manufacture ; 
justly showing that these three important pro- 
ducts, which were peculiarly adapted to domestic 
industry, were calculated to produce the most 
beneficial results, in a moral as well as pecuniary 
point of view, to the citizens of the United States, 
as well as to the Indians who were advancing in 
civilization. 

Mr. Nourse, of thiscity, informed the meeting 
that he could testify to the fitness of vur soil and 
location for this business, having tested it, as he 
observed, by experience; and invited his fellow 
citizens and others to call upon him for any satis- 
faction which they might desire upon that point. 

Among other items of information detailed, we 
remember the following as stated by some of the 
individuals above referred to, viz. that the amount 
of silk manufactures annually imported into our 
country is about 25,000,000; the annual amount 
of sewing silk consumed about $709,000; the 
profit of raising tres, at prices, three or four hun- 
dred per cent. at theleast; that American silk 
commands 25 per cent. more than any other, &c. 

The above proceedings took place upon a mo- 
tion offered by Mr. FLopoarvo Howanrp, as fol- 
lows: 

“ Resolved, That the climate and soil of our 
country are well adapted to the production of silk, 
and that it will be greatly to the interest of our 
people that they early engage in its culture.” 

The motion was carried nem con, 

The following resolution was then offered by 
Mr. James Hopan: 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting 
are due to. the gentlemen from abroad who have 
favored them with their views and experience up- 
on the interesting subject of silk culture.” 

Before offering the resolution, Mr. H. address- 
ed. the meeting in a most impressive style. Du- 
ring his remarks, and at their close, he was Warm- 
ly cheered by the meeting. He adverted, among 


other things, to the comparative progress of the 
growth and mantfacttre of cotton with that of 
silk, and of the comparative effects likély to result. 
He also paid a handsome compliment to the citi- 
zens of the United States for théir ingenuity and 
skill, and for their precocious achievements in 
arms, literature, and the arts. 

This resolution was seconded by Dr. Buck, 
who took occasion to commend the gentlemen 
embraced in the resolution fur the valuable servi- 
ces which they had rendered the Baltimore Con- 


vention by the information which they had im- ~ 


parted. He remarked that the citizens of Wash- 
ington, especially the Silk Society, were under 
great obligations to some of these gentlemen for 
having ably advocated a motion to adjourn to this 
city, where the advantages of the public libraries, 
the patent office, and the presence of members of. 
Congress offered facilities..for obtaining“and dis- 
seminating information relative to their delibera- 
tions which no other place could afford. He con- 
cluded by moving that the thanks of the meeting 
be also accorded to Mr. J. Hopan for the appro- 
priate, eloquent, and patriotic addtess which he 
had just delivered; which, by drawing public ail- 
tention to this important subject, will tend to give 
it an irresistible impetus. 

The resolution, as seconded, was carried by ac- 
clamation. 


On motion, the meeting adjourned. 





SILK. 
The following communication is from a gen- 


tleman who has been successfully engaged in 
the culture of silk for several years, and.the in-, » 


formation which héigives, maybe relied upon as 
correct; it is very important to* beginners, and 
will.save them much troublesome,“inguiry. In 


the spring of 1885, we had the pleasure of exami- 


ining a lot of silk raised and reeled by, Mrt 


and even at that early period, after aS. 
a die, i Oe,’ 


with the best specimens of Italia ec 
market, it was prononnced by good judges te be 
a superior article. It was sold to a manufacturer 


for seven dollars a pound, when the. best import- 


ed silk was selling for four dollars. 
To the Editor of the Yankee Farmer , 
Dear Sir,—As I have been engaged for seve- 
ral years in the business of growing silk, | am 
of course particularly interested, and also feel in- 
terested for those who may be engaged in the 
same. I therefore offer for communication in 
your valuable paper, the following as the result of 
my experience : 


Ihave fed worms to some extent for the seven 


past years; at the first the business ‘Was perfectly 
new, und consequently we had orociiiae to 
learn from experience; and I have ascertained to 
my own satisfaction, that being supplied with 
mulberry trees which will produce both early 
and late feed, the time to commence hatching the 
eggs is the first of June. 1 commence, therefi 

as soon as the leaf begins to unfold, which is 
generally the first week in June, by exposing a 
quantity of eggs to the air;.and I continue to exe 
pose them for hatching, every ten days, until the 
first of August; in this way I have successive 
crops, which will take the feed as it grows, and 
also acquire about. the same amount of labo 





through the season, which is far preferable 6 
having a large crop of worms which at first will 
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require but the help of one.or two, and the last|to work, because more porous; or spongy than | with the butter and communicates to it sweetness ss 
age, require twenty or more. When,the worms/that felled in summer, while the sap is more’ and delicacy, ~ big 
begin. to appear, which is generally eatly in the) scantyand limited, but the wood of the latter soon When cream is taken from sour milk, or has we 
morning, | place on them tender leaves, to which | becomes more hard, strong and compact, and | stood so long as to become sour, add to it when qt 
they will soon adhere ; I then draw them off on a}consequently more durable; and will never be | it isto be churned a little new milk just from the aw 
rand keep each day’s hatching by themselves, | bored by worms because it contains no nourish-|cow. The ,butter will be improved; but Not so co! 
placing the day of the month upon the paper./ment for them. In timber felled in winter after| good after all as that made from fresh cream ma 
Fora cocoonery,almost any out-building will] being thoroughly seasoned, the essence or sac-| taken from fresh milk. in 
answer the purpose. I build my shelves in ajcharine matter of the sap, still remains in ita SWEET APPLE PUDDING. eff 
simple manner, by making use of two inch scant-| nutritious and palatable food for various kinds} Take one;pint of scalded milk, a pint of Indian an 
ling for posts; I nail on slats to receive the|of worms, both on land and under water; and meal, a teaspoonful of salt, and six sweet apples cle 
shelves, one foot apart, giving them four feet in| these worms gain their living as they progress,|cut in small pieces—should be baked not less no 
width at the bottom, making each shelf two inches | from the wood they reduce te powder. than three hours ; the apples will afford a tich bri 
narrower as I ascend, that the Worms falling} The vessels of the winter-felled timber replete | jelly. This is truly one of the most luxurious, on 
from one shelf may lodge on the next below.| with sap when felled, are believed to continue | yet simple Yankee puddings made. the 
We remove the worms from the litter immediately | open, and like a sponge remains susceptible of CURE FOR BOTS IN HORSES. pla 
after the first, second, third and fourth moultings, | imbibing water when exposed, which inevitably | _ Ifa horse is liable to be affected by bots, g op 
and alsa when they are ready to wind their co- | produce fermentation and gradual decay. little tobacco, cut fine, or blacksmith’s cinders mo 
coons, we remove them to shelves prepared. After| On stripping timber of its bark in June, Sir H.} reduced to fine powder and sifted and mixed with . for 
trying the various methods in use for the accom-| Davy says: “ the reason of the superiority of this | his provender, ora little dry ashes mixed with hig in 
modation of the worm to wind, we experimented | timber is, that the concrete sap is expended in the | water and grain, in the fall or winter, early, when qu 
with straw in various ways, and as the result of| spring in the sprouting of the leaf; and the cir-| the insects are in their Pea and tender ve; 
our experience, have found that the best method | culation being destroyed, it is not formed anew ; would serve to annoy and destroy many ret 
for using fi 4s, to cnt rye straw one inch and half|and the wood having its pores free from sac- After all — © act 
longer. than the distance between the shelves, tying | charine matter, is less liable to undergo fermenta- Prevention is the best Remedy. And this may in 
it in butiches, of some twenty in a bunch, from |tion from the action of the moisture and air.” | certainly be made effectual by carefully examin- ree 
one to two inches from the bottom ; placing them|From a view of the testimony and argument] ing your horses every two or, three weeks, from of 
between the shelves and spreading them at the | adduced in connexion with the mass of testimony | the beginning of July to the last of September, ant 
top. I have, practiced putting up straw in this|now before the public, we may safely conclude and with a sharp knife scraping off the eggs of | 
way the®two past seasons, and find the worms | that the true cause of the extraordinary durability | the insects, which may be found deposited, more be 
will wind in them very readily, and the cocoons | of timber felled in barking time is this, that when | or less, on most horses, especially those kept at ou 
are gathered with the greatest ease and neatness. | seasoned it becomes so compact as to become|grass or in open, airy stables. They are found + are 
. With: regard to reeling, 1 consider it important|impervious to wet: and also, that it remains| mostly about the fore legs and flanks, or under dre 
that the cocoon should be reeled before it be-| secure from the depredation of worms, because it | the throat of the horses val 
comes necessary to stifle the chrysalis—for this}tontains no saccharine matter for them to subsist [Premafi:Yeaheo F ; as 
reasop, they will yield more silk, and it’s strong- | upon. = anues Farmer. po! 
er and pon nice. I have practiced reeling in RHUBARB. ON. MANURES, pe 
this wayithe two past seasons, and therefore judge| This is one of the many plants which a farmer AND THEIR APPLICATION TO THE ad 
for iter 4 — may have in his garden, and which may be made SOIL, do 
© [offer this for publication for the benefit of| to contribute to the delicacies of his table and to In my last, I treated of ashes leached and un- 7 
. those who are going into the business of growing | the health and comfort of his family, with very leached, and showed their operation on different . 
silk and‘who have had no experience. little expense or labor. The plant is perennial | Sls according to my own experience of their ef- ‘ 
Respectfully yours, and much resembles in its habits the burdoc,|“cacy- The theory I have deduced is not taken pee 
TimotHy SmitTH. | though the leaves and stalks may be somewhat from books or from other observers. Indeed I know Col 
Amherst, Mass., Dec. 2d, 1838. larger in a good soil. A dozen good plants will | ! differ from a host of commentators on the vir- 
supply a family. The leaf stalks are the parts | '¥es ofashes. [have been full and explicit in e 
From the Yankee Farmer.] used. The skin or cuticle is pealed off—they order to call out opponents, if such there now are, 
TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER. ow [tte then cut into quarter or half inch pieces, and | 24 for one should be pleased to see them and a 
The highly respected Mr. Cooper, late of N.| ised without further preparation, with sugar and their reasons in print. 
Jersev, is said to have pronounced with great spices, like unri aomlen the pi d tarts.| at ashes differ very materially from me 
} - ’ pe gooseberries, for pies and tarts, ; Pe 
confidence that oak and hickory felled when their) which fruit it very much .tesembles in flavor. [1|®8hes. They come next to be considered, an 
sap is vigérously flowing would not be attacked may be used in the spring, and until mid-summer. with the same freedom from common cant on thé gre 
by worms, producing what is called powder post. | wedical men ascribe to it a salutary influence on | SUbject as was observed in treating of wood ashes. no 
The cause of this exemption from the depredation | ) ain ticularly to child h din this | hese ashes differ much in quality and in rich- a 
: - , particularly to children when used in this 
from wo is probably the same as that of its an : 1 ness, as does the. peat whence they come. The | 
way.—The seed ripens about mid-summer, at - y< . 
extra-durability. sect which time it may be sown. peat of some meadows is’ very solid, and vill 
Sir Humphery Davy, tells us in his Elements weigh twice as much as that from others, andis W 
of Agriculturat Chemistry, that Mr. Knight, ex- — : ; worth twice as much for fuel. The most’solid 
amined the alburnum of different poles of oak inj To make as good butter in winter as in au-| peat contains most bitumen, and when well cured 
in the same forest ; of which some had been felled| tumn, and that it may be formed with as little | for fuel, resembles, in burning, the bituminous coal. b 
in winter, and others in summer; and he always | churning, it is only necessary, according to re-| This solid kind of peat does not kindle so easily al 
found most soluble matter in the wood felled in| cent euviniotte, to keep the milk and cream at/as that which is apparently more fibrous, but it a 
winter, and its specific gravity is likewise greater. |the proper temperature. With cream at the tem-| lasts much longer.and probably gives out heat in re 
This being the case with the alburnum or sap- | perature of 75 degrees, the butter will be ready to| proportion to its weight, as compared witlt the uy 
py part of the wood, there can be’no doubt ofa| take out with from ten to twenty minutes churn-|light kind, when both are equally dried. And th 
somewhat similar difference in the heart part of| ing. this rule will hold good for all wood for fuel in a , 
wood. A French writer says that to procure butter|dry state. Peat ashes yield little or no lye. They 
The foregoing premises being admitted, we| of an exquisite flavor and extreme delicacy, after|are not used by the soap-boilers. Hence we vt 
may conclude that timber felled in winter while | washing it with water until the water runs quite | must not calculate on their operating elsewhere hs 
replete with inspissated sap, after being thorough- | clear, you must wash it in new milk.—The}as wood ashes do. Yet they are a very valuable h 
ly vesstned; wil, of consequence, be found easier ‘cream of the new milk becomes incorporated manure. . 
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The English farmer formerly valued them very 
highly considering them worth three to one of 
1 dashes. With us they seem of little value 
out dropped on 2 hill of corn planted on green 
o> ard. Having no lye in them, they seem not to 
eentribute essentially to the decomposition of 
y* iter in the soil, but when applied as a top dress- 
* for grass lands they often have a wonderful 
ect while wood ashes applied in the same way 
: d pl the same kinds of soil, seem not to mark 
coatly the boundary of their application. I speak 
pees of light top dressings. These peat ashes 
bring forward clover surprisingly, when growing 
on our sandy loams, and strongly remind us of 
the great stories that were told of the efficacy of 
aster sown on certain soils. The mode of their 
operation is not so clearly understood as that of 
vist manures. It is quite as difficult to account 
for their virtues as for those of plaster. Probably 
in the act of combustion’ peat acquires certain 
ualities from the atmosphere that are useful to 
; etation, and that:the ashes have the power of 
rooting those qualities until called forth by the 
action of the rains, the dews and the earth that lie 
in contact. They may improve the crop for the 
reason that burnt clay improves it. Burnt loam 
of any kind is probably very useful to vegetation, 
and has been much used in England. 

As peat ashes have no lye in them, they may 
be thrown on the heap with stable manure with- 
out injury, and be intermixed with it—But they 
ite very easily sown on gtass lands for a top 
dressing, and as this dressing is not liable to e- 
vaporate and waste like most top dressings, and 
as some lands cannot be ploughed so as tu incor- 

rate the manure with the soil, the aShes from 
peat may be used alone in such cases to the best 
advantage. : 

In the progress of paring and burning mea- 
dows we usually cut three or fur inches deep, 
and burn the whole thus pared; this gives us a 
fine coating of ashes, and if evenly spread they 
will produce a fine growth of grass, which will 
continue good for several years. 

Whether the ashes from peat will produce as 
great effect as the peat itself would doy has not yet 
been determined. It is certain they operate more 
mpidly. If they are found equal to the peat it- 
self, the most economical mode of using peat as a 
manuré will be to first convert it into ashes. 
Peat applied in its crude state gives no proof of 
great efficacy the first season. It is probably best 
not to use it without mixture with other sub- 


stances. W. B. 
Framingham, Dec. 1838. 
MANURE. 


What isthe Greatest Quantily of Manure to be 
obtained from Given Means ? 

Mr. Eviror—There are in agriculture, as per- 

ps in every science, some leading propositions, 
calculated in a particular manner to arrest atten- 
tion by their prominent importance. Such I hold 
that of the Subscriber, in your May number— 
“What will an acre of land produce?” and also 
the question which heads this article. 

Were it possible at once to afford a complete 
and palpable solution to those two propositions, 
what mind can calculate the vast increase of treae- 
ures that would instantly become accessible to 
humanity? As, then, we cannot inquire too strict- 





ly, or know too much regardingahem, | propose, 
after recapitulating a few of the principal” state- 
ments of a “Subscriber,” concerning -the latter 
question, to furnish my ewn experiments upon 
the former. 

He*informs us that a single acre of Jand, with 
abundant manuring and superior cultivation, was 
made to produce the sum of $848 40 per an- 
num, for five successive years, besides the vegeta- 
bles used in a small family. He further states, in 
substance, as his present conviction, that the quan- 
tity of soil cultivated has nothing to do with the 
secret of gathering money out of it; that “this 
altogether depends on a judicious selection of 
soil, on the facility of obtaining manure, and on 
the proper application of its food for plants,” 
&e.—that he found, by actual experiment, made 
upon a large scale, “that the profit of capital laid 
out in land produced an interest of only five per 
cent per annum, the capital laid out in manure 
upon the same land produced twenty per cent.” 

Now, my own experience, as I shall presently 
show, abundantly confirms the probable accuracy 
of all these statements. Let us distinctly under- 
stand, then, that it is not the great quantity of 
land, but the abundance of manure upon a little, 
that is alone required to give wealth and ‘inde- 
pendence; that the man who owns five or six 
acres, may (according to the above data,) with the 
aid of manure and good” management, draw 
$1,800 from them each year, while he of «a hun- 
dred acres may scarcely obtain half of it upon the 
common plan. 

But where is the requisite manure to be ob- 
tained that shall so suddenly and surely enrich 
the farmer? In reply to this, | will simply give 
my own experience, and by it endeavor to con- 
vince the reflecting farmer what amount can, and 
in fact has been made from means incomparably 
more limited than is generally imagined possible. 

Previous to 1829, I had followed in Philadel- 
phia a sedentary occupation, which by excessive 
application in it, had so enfeebled my constitution, 
that I was obliged to seek in the country for that 
measure of health which I might no longer hope 
for in the city. So I bought, with my scanty 
savings, a small place of ten and a half acres, 
and moved upon it the same fall of 1829. 

Not being acquainted with farming, I hired a 
man to plough two and half acres, and sow it 
in rye. The cost of seed and labor, in putting in, 
gathering and thrashing the Said crop, was $8 56. 
The crop yielded five and a half bushels of very 
poor black rye, fit only for hay feed—say at forty 
cents per bushel, (as good rye was then selling at 
fifty and fifty-six cents per bushel,) was worth 
$2 29, and the nett loss sustained upon farming 
the ground was $6 $6. The season was moder- 
ately good for grain, and the two and a half acres 
rather a favorable specimen of the rest of my 
land! I planted a potato patch the following 
spring, (1830,) of about the fourth of an acre, 
which I manured in the hills with one load of 
marl only, and the crop yielded but three and a 
half bushels. 

Being a total stranger to the nature and char- 
acter of soils, but having previously, from sore 
cause, entertained the notion that land in general 
produced about twenty-five bushels of wheat, or 
forty bushels of corn; or four or five loads of 
hay te the acre, the conviction I had now re- 


SE 
ceived of the absoluterworthlessness of my land 
fell upon me like the shock of a thunder-clap. 
Discouraged’by the greatness of my disappoint- 
ment, but not quite confounded, I¢determined 


that manure, in future, should be every thing to ” 


me, and standin the stead of both land and crop. 
Being greatly improved in health, by “the change 
of situation and exercise, J plied my vocation With 
inereased diligence for the maintainance of my 
family, and made it the amusement of my leisure 
hours and leisure moments to collect from every 
corner, and pannel of fence, every thing that I 
imagined could furnish a vegetable nutriment, and 
placed it in the cow yard, so combined with the 
litter as to be absorbed and retain every thing of 
the putrescent character that might be deposited 
there. By such means I have gone on, every 
year increasing the quantity ofmy manure, toan 
extent that I believe astonished most of my neigh- 
bots. The following is a sketch of the means I 
possessed; and the methods I took tg obtain ma- 
nure for the present year. 

I commenced last summer by collecting into 
the outer part of my hog pen every thing of the 
weed kind I could find about the place, ti!l I had 
a layer about twelve inches deep, which I cover- 
ed with a layer of earth about five inches thick, 
continuing the process till the pen was filled to a- 
bout two and a half feet deep. In the fall ilit- 
tered my loose corn cobs and the principal part of 
the buckwheat straw into the pen, interspersed 
with layers of earth in the same manner... The 
two stalls of my stable I served also the same, 
taking care to save therein all the chaff and refuse 
stfaw after thrashing. .Jn these gtalls I poured 
weekly, through the fall and winter,{for I had 
no cattle in them except in bad storms,) the s 
suds and such putrescent fluids that might be ab- 
tained, keeping the corners and outsides, and “@n- 
der the mangers carefully saturated. . pa" 

As soon as my corn was gathered jn tl 
I cut the stubs close to the ground, and whe 
them immediately, while yet heavy, into the barn- 
yard, where I packed them in every paft of it, 
and also under the shed, being an area of ground 
about forty-feet by twenty, and in a few days 
covered them also with a layer of earth, from a 
fence-row, close by, to the depth of about eight 
or ten inches. Upon this earth I foddered my 
three cattle during the winter, occasionally de- 
positing more earth upon the litter as collected 
there. 

Your readers will readily judge, that the object 


of all this preparation was not so much for the sake ~ 


of saving the materials collected there as to ob- 
tain a menstrum, or rather sponge, if 1 may so Gall 
it, calculated to absorb and retain all the urine 
deposited in the yard during the winter. The 
compost masses, however, or layers, thus cel- 
lected together, are not to be considered as ma- 
nure prepared for the soil, but only as materials 
that require to be thoroughly mized in order to 


reduce them to a state fitten fora rapid and com- « 


plete incorporation with the soil. Accordingly, 
with this view, I commenced late in April the 
operation of turning it, which, from its having be- 
come closely packed to the depth of twenty inches, 
with the stalks at the bottom, could only be dene 
with the aid of the grubbing hoe, turning it in 





strips about a foot wide, reaching across the yard, 
and throwing the loosened manure back a suffici- 
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ent space to allow a trench between, wide enough 
to work in. After removing the whole cover 
from the stalks, a strip, as before mentioned, they 
were easily grubbed up, by first cutting them 
through alf'along the solid edge of the strip with 
the hoe, it being made pretty sharp for the pur- 
pose. In addition to this pile of yard manure, | 
have also emptied the contents of my hog pen 
and stables, extending the pile several feet, and 
Jaying upon the ground when first loosened, more 
than two and a half feet deep. Of this manure | 
have used sixteen loads this spring, for truck and 
garden, and, judging from the size of the pile yet 
remaining, there cannot be less than sixty loads, 
which being turned once more, | intend to use 
for wheat next fall. 

In this manner, from only three head of cattle, 
and the fattening of four hogs, I have made from 
seventy to eighty-two horse loads of manure, the 
highly fertilizing properties of which are abun- 
dantly attested by my own former experience. | 
will not say, that itis stronger than the best barn- 
yard manure, but from its closer affinity to the 
nature of the soil, and greater facility for being 
rapidly combined and incorporated, without loss 
by evaporation, | have no doubt it will be fre- 
quently found, upon trial, more effective and more 
durable. 

In the process of turning manures, thus pre- 
pared, J hold it of the highest importance to mix 
well the earthy and vegetable parts together. 
Few are perhaps aware how rapidly the earth fa- 
cilitates vegetable decomposition, and to what a 
surprising degree it absorbs the excess of fertiliz- 
ing effluvia, which must otherwise be evaporated 
during the process of decomposition. This cir- 
cumstance, | believe, taken ia connexion with the 
carefuleconomising of all animal excretions, con- 
stitutes chiefly the great secret (1 might, perhaps, 
add alleged necromancy,) that has added already 
so much verdure to my previously exhausted 
soil, and been so profitable to me, and so surpris- 
ing to my neighbors. 

No farmer can imagine, that has not tried the 
experiment, what a prodigious quantity of rich, 
vegetable, and fibrous earth may be collected from 
corners and by-places which lie out of the way 
of cultivation, and which from their retired posi- 
tion, have perhaps, never so much as attracted 
his notice. All such refuse trash, and fibrous 
earthsiand weeds, by being conveyed to his barn- 
yard, at intervals, during the fall and winter, and 
judiciously combined with its contents, will be 
converted inio a rich, fertilizing, and durable 
matter, merely by absorbing and retaining that 
excess of putrescent fluids and effluvia which is 
otherwise lost by filtration and evaporation; that 
is, by soaking away and drying up.—Farmer’s 
Cabinet. 

W. H. 


Pittstown, Salem Co. N. J. May 20th, 1838. 


VOMITING IN CATTLE. 

We have condensed the following article from 
a paper in the London Veterinarian, a work as 
its name implies devoted to Horses and Cattle, 
and treating most subjects with great ability and 
success. The disease alluded to here is not a 
very common one, but we have known instances 
of it, and valuable animals are doubtless lost every 
year from this cause, and not understanding the 








proper treatment. The paper is from the pen of 
M. Sautin, a veterinarian of celebrity. 

Mr. S. was sent for to see an ox which had 
Vomited almost continually for fifteen days, and 
by directions of an empiric had been drenched 
with doses of oil, such as* linseed, walnut and 
olive oils, but without any beneficial effect. The 
eyes of the ox at this time were deeply sunk in 
its head, the pulse feeble and the walk staggering. 
He eat with greediness, and masticated well, but 
after he had eaten a certain quantity, he become 
uneasy, the muscles of his belly contracted, he 
stretched out his neck, the food began to ascend 
the gullet, it filled his mouth and then fell to the 
ground. Thiscontinued till he got rid of all he 
had eaten; and then he would begin to eat anew. 
It was the.same with liquids except that they 
were ejected with more force. Proper rumina- 
tion, or chewing the cud, was altogether suspend- 
ed, and the ox was so rapidly wasting away that 
its speedy death was feared. 

The cure consisted of an infusion of mint, an 
ounce of camphor, suspended in a sufficient 
quantity of vinegar being added to every two bot- 
ules of the infusion. This dose was not ejected 
from the stomach. ‘Three hours after a little hay 
was given, and was retained. Some water whil- 
ened with rye meal was also drank, and soon be- 
gan to ruminate the food he had taken. The 
next morning the drink was repeated, and after 
two hours rather more hay than before, with 
some of the rye and meal water, and he again be- 
gan to ruminate. The farmer now, contrary to 
orders, gave him too large a quantity of food, and 
the disorder returned ; but was checked at once 
by more of the infusion. On the third day an- 
other drink was given, and he was allowed a 
fair quantity of food. It was retained, the sick- 
ness did not return, and the animal rapidly recov- 
ered its health and condition. 

In the second case, a cow that had been em- 
ployed in drawing wood, when released from the 
yoke began to vomit, and she ejected a prodigi- 
ous quantity of food. Her belly was greatly con- 
tracted and her flanks fallen in; her left ear hung 
down as if it was paralysed, and she was also 
blind on the sameside. The upper eyelid was 
relaxed and engorged, but the eye itself appeared 
healthy, and clear. She ate voraciously, but 
ejected itas soon as swallowed. ‘Three pints of 
an infusion of peppermint, with six drachms of 
camphor dissolved in vinegar, were given and re- 
tained. Food was almost immediately returned. 
Afier three drinks had been given, the stomach 
retained hay, and she ruminated. The next day 
she vomited a little after eating, but another drink 
checked it, and after a few hours more food was 
given her. She was sick no more. Her ear 
soon resumed its natural position, and her eve its 
perfect sensibility to sight. During the disease, 
the incisor teeth became black and loose, but ia 
a short time regained their natural whiteness. 
Mr. S. was of the opinion that this effect on the 
teeth was caused by the acid fluid ejected from 
the stomach, Another case, almost the same as 
this, was terminated by similar treatment in the 
same way. 

Other cases are given, in which this mode of 
treatment in curing vomiting was successful, 


food in any considerable quantity Poulg 
tained on the stomach. F Ortunately this be re. 
is a rare one, but whenever it occurs it is 9 ee: 
ous one, We would here ask whether in & seri. 
blown cattle, which frequently occur, pe ’ 
infusion with camphor has been tried > 
remedy to us would seem likely to have 
cellent effect; at any rate we should think i 4 
serving of trial— Gen. Farmer, It de. 





Young Cattle.—Young’s Farmers’ ¢ 
under January, contains the following obserrg. 
tions. ‘Last year’s calves should How be 
with hay and roots, either turneps, carrots ori 
tatoes; and they should be thoroughly well f 
and kept perfectly clean by means of lie 
this age it is a matter of great consequeng y 
keep such young cattle as well as possibj he 
the country practice will inevitably sop te 
growth, which cannot be recovered by the beg 
summer food. If hay is not to be had, good 
straw must be substituted; but then the a 
should be given in greater plenty and With more 
attention. ‘To Steers and Heifers two years 
the proper food is hay, if cheap; or straw with 
baits of turneps, cabbages, &c. It is not right 
keep yearling calves, and two year old together 
because in general the ‘younger cattle are, the 
better they should be fed.” 

Rice Crop.—We have been informed by ser. 
eral planters, who have been at some trouble 
inform themselves, that the preseat crop of 
is two-fifths less than a fair average crop. 

More than one half of the product of the lay 
harvest has been already threshed, so that then 
can be little difficulty in arriving at a corres 
estimate of amount and the value.— Wilmington 
(MW. C.) Ade. 

[From the Yankee Farmer ] 

The progress of improvement in husbandry will 
be graduated in a measure by the degree of 
intelligence which directs its labors. “ I appean 
to be strange-—and yet we see it to be true,” says 
the Rev. C. Young, “that the more ignorant t 
man is, the more obstinately is he wedded to his 
own notions and ways, the more ready to scoffa 
and oppose every thing that is new. Self-com 
ceitand prejudice are the legitimate offspring of 
ignorance, and in proportion to the degree of 
ignorance, in a community, will be the i 
to improvement, and the derision, and even per- 
secution, at which all attempts at innovation will 
be met. The spirit of improvement is thus cow 
ed and even smothered. And if occasionallys 
bold genius struggles into life and exhibits,bis 
inventive powers, he hazards his peace and some 
times his life.” 

When Hargrave, less than a century ago, 
tempted to introduee the spinning-jenny, which 
he had invented, into the cotton manufacture, he 
was obliged to fly from Lancashire, in England, 
where he lived, at the risk of his life-—The fim 
saw-mill ever erected in England, was destroyed 
by a mob, because they thought it would tale 
bread from the families of the sawyers. , 

Fortunately, in our day and country, acts of 
violence towards innovators upon old modes d 
farming, are not to be apprehended. We cm 
only complain of a listless indifference to if 











though some were quite obstinate, and required a 
course of mint infusions for several days before 


provement, and of a conceited ignorance, whidl 
rejects the useful, because it is new. 
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CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 


A correspondent of the Pittsburg Gazette, who 
describes himself as a medical practitioner, of 
twenty years standing, furnishes the following 
highly valuable, if well founded, information : 

‘At the age of about seventeen, I was first at- 
tacked with the Inflammatory Rheumatism, when 
afier the prompt use of the lancet, cathartics, 
blisters, and diaphoretics, | was restored. From 
that period until about twenty years ago, I had 
six or seven similar attacks, generally requiring 
yenesectio purgation, blisters, and diaphoretics, 
before | could recover. In these attacks my ex- 
tremities would be so inflamed that I could scarce- 
ly bear to be touched. About the year 1818, I had 
suggested to me the use of cotton instead of the 
woollen, which I had worn next to the skin in 
the formn of shirt and drawers. | immediately con- 
formed to the suggestion, abandoned the woollen, 
have ever since worn the cotton, and now for a- 
bout twenty years have never been confined one 
dey by the rheumatism. j 

My observations also in an extensive practice, 
have furnished unequivocal confirmation of the 
facts, that woollen worn next the skin is utterly 
incompatible with a rheumatism constitution, and 
that cotton is most decidedly advantageous. A 
lady whom I attended during a severe attack of 
rheumatism found while in a state of convales- 
cence that her fingers were becoming rigidly con- 
acted. J recommended to her the use of cotton, 
and now for many years she has been free from 
the complaint. Having had occasion, while pur- 
suing my professional avocation in Philadelphia, 
to protect my hands when driving my gig against 
the cold, that would have rendered them beth un- 
pleasan! to myself and unsuited to the wrists of a 
patient, | procured the fur lined gloves, but these 
I could not endure by reason of returning rheu- 
matism, and had my gloves lined with cotton 
flannel. 

As to the therapeutic principles, on which to 
account for the salutary effect of the cotton dress, 
we are perhaps not prepared to give the entire 
rationale; but one circumstance deserves particu- 
lar notice. When woollen is worn next the skin, 
the perspiration not being absorbed by the flannel 
becomes inspissated, and of course obstructs 
both sensible and insensible perspiration.— Satur- 
day Courier. 


al 


Saleus populii—A very simple expedient will 
protect the inhabitants of regions exposed to bili- 
ous affections, such as intermittent and remittent 
fevers, from these desolating scourges. A cold 
infusion of the common dogwood (carnus florida) 
taken morning, noon and night, say a teacup-full 
ofitat a time, will, in most cases, be found an 
efectual preventive. Chemical analysis has re- 
vealed in the dogwood a principle similar in 
nature and qualities to the quinine, though, per- 
haps, not so energetic. The writer of this com- 
munication had occasion once to employ the in- 
fusion of the dogwood in an obscure part of the 
country, where the quinine was rare, and too 
tostly for the poor; he found it to answer the 
purpose admirably. The light precaution, if a- 

ted by families and their servants,might protect 
tem from much suffering and exposure.—Alex- 


DURHAM AND OTHER STOCK FOR SALE. 


The su'scriber offers for sale the following truly valua- 
ble stock, at the prices affixed to each animal. Applica- 
tions to be made to him at his residence in Philadelphia, 
Pa. or to the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener, Balti- 
more, Md. 


No. 1. Defiance 24, red and white bull calf, one year 
old last June, a perfect model of an animal in oq par- 
ticular—took the premium at the agricultural fair, Phila- 
delphia, 10th Nov. last, for being the best yearling on the 
ground. Defiance’s dam, the celebrated deep milking 
cow York Belle, g.d. Martha, by Wye Comet; § g. d. 
imported Laura, sire Defiance Ist, dam Ruby 2d, g. d. 
Ruby Ist, sent to Col. Powel by Mr. Whitaker, sire Ber- 
tram 2d. Defiance Ist was purchased at Col. Powell’s 
sale 23d April, 1836, then a calf—cost $270 ; considered 
the best calf sold on the day of sale. Price for Defiance 
2d, $300—he is the best calf I have ever seen of his age. 

No. 2. Bull Hector, roan, calved Aug. 20, 1836, two 

years old past, dam Daphne, bought at Col. Powell’s 
sale April 23d, 1836, then a heifer in calf by, it was 
said, Bsriram 2d; he isa very fine bull for hisage, and 
well formed, with very good points—see Herd 
Dam’s pedigree: a roan, bred by Chas. Barnitz, esq. by 
Emperor, g. d. Coquette, bred by Col. Fowell, g. g. d- 
Fairy, g- g- g. d. Prize, g. g. g. g- d- Buckingham—price 
for Hector $150. 
No. 3. Cow York Belle, yellow roan, full bred Dur- 
ham Cow, 5 years old, dam Martha, bred by Col. Pow- 
el by Wye Comet, g. d. imported Laura;s:re of York 
Belle was Mr. Barnitz’ splendid bull Emperor. York 
Belle was purchased at Col. Powel’s sale, 23d April, 
1836, then a heifer; now in calf by Defiance Ist; bulled 
June 15, 1838 Price $250. 

No. 4. Vermilion, brindle heifer, 2 years old, dam La- 
dy Delight, the famous butter cow. Sonatiy owned by 
Col. Powel; Lady Delight produced 19 pounds of butter 
in one week; sire, a full bred bull kept near R. T. 
Potts, esq's. farm in Montgomery county, bul!ed by Defi- 
ance Ist, 10th May, 1838—price $200 
No. 5. Bright Eyes, red roan heifer, calved 25th of 
March, 1838, dam Daphne, by Emperor, g.d. Daphne 
Ist, g. g. d. Coquette, g. g. g. d. Fairy, g. g. g. g. Prize, 
g- g- g. g. g. d. Buckhorn, sire Defiance Ist—price $200. 
No. 6 May Flower, red and white heifer, calved Ist 
May, 1838, dam York Belle, g. d. Martha, by Wye Co- 
5225 g.g.d. imported Laura, sire Defiance Ist—price 
No. 7. Red Cow, first rate butter cow, said to be full 
bred, purchased from New York —price $100. 

4 Bakewell Rams, price $100, $50, 930. Each very 
superior sheep. 

Also a first rate milch Cow of the Sims, breed, large 
black and white pied, 5 years old, in calf by Defiance Ist 
—price $100. 

The above stock was much admired at our agricultural 
Fair ; they are in fine condition, not over andabove Joad- 
ed with fat, but in fine healthy condition—they are truly 
worth the attention of some spirited agriculturist. 

JOHN BARNEY, 
jan 15 3t Philadelphia. 


BARHAMVILLE INSTITUTE, 
With 10,000 Morus Multicaulis Trees, for sale. 


The establishment now offered for sale, is called Bar- 
hamville. It is beautifully and eligibly situated about 2 
miles from Columbia, (the capital of S. GC.) in a region of 
country termed the Sand-Hills. The grounds compre- 
hend between 500 and 600 acres ; they are well timbered, 
(chiefly pine and small oak) ; about one half consist of 
what is termed bottoms, rendered perfectly dry and tilla- 
ble, by at least 6000 yards of ditching, most of which mea- 
sures 5 fect in width by 34 in depth. There are upwards 
of 70 acres completely ditched, now ready for being bro- 
ken up, which I value at $50 per acre. 

The Institute buildings are situated upon a high range 
of Sand-Hills, proverbial for health, insomuch that the 
neighborhood affords a retreat for many of the families of 
Columbia during the summer months. It was on that ac- 
count that the site was selected for the bu-iness (a female 
pore Seen to which the buildings have been dedi- 
cated. he water is excellent, supplied by two pumps— 
besides which there are two excellent springs. 

The centre buildmg is of wood, well plaistered, and 
neatly finished throughout, and measures 54 feet square, 
three stories high; the upper room or attic story being 15 





———-——— 


lar, above ground. The wings attached to the centre 
building are 100 feet each in length, the one 24 and the 
other 34 feet in width.- The southern wing is of brick, 
well plastered, two stories high, well finished throughout, 
having an excellent cellar abovo ground. The northem 
wing, recently built, is of wood, ceiled throughout. It is 
three stories high, with an attic story equal in its area and 
superior in its height to the three lower stories. The - 
basement story of this wing is of brick. 

A mahogany spinal stair-case of superior workman- 
ship, which with other improvements attached, cost up- 
wards of $2500, ascends throughout the centre building. 

From the extremity of the brick wing, and ata right 
angle with it, proceeds a building, (the academic edifice) 
134 feet in length by 34 feet in width, two stories high, 
well ceiJxd throughout, and having an excellent cellar a- 
bove ground. 

Besides fire-places, the whole establishment, with the 
exception of the brick building, is warmed by air furnaces, 
on the most improved plan, similar to that by which 
Grace Church and many public and private edifices in 
Philadelphia are warmed. 

The expense of erecting the apparatus, &c. amounted 
to upwards of $2500. 

The area of all the floors in these buildings, is, by mea- 
surement, upwards of 100,000 square feet. On the In- 
stitute buildiugs is an insurance for $15,000. 

There are also, at a small remove from the main build- 
ings, two residences, cottage: built, neatly finished ; the 
one containing 4, and the other, 2 rooms. 

Within 360 yards of the Institute, on an eminence, is 
the mansion built by me for the late John La Taste, re- 
purchased by me from his family. This is a highly im- 
proved residence. The house stands upon brick pillars 
about 5 1-2 feet from the ground ; the four lower and two 
upper rooms being well finished ; out-houses, &c. in good 
order. 

It is unnecessary to say, that the out-buildings of the 
institute are, in every respect, correspondent to the main 
building. The garden has been improved at a consider 
able expense. 

With the above establishment, a way fitted for an 
extensive Silk Factory, may be had 10,009 Morus Mul- 
ticaulis trees, 500 of which are 6 years old, all of vigor- 
ous growth, which, at the present time, will yield up- 
wards of 200,000 cuttings ; they are now regularly plani- 
ed, 12 feet by 12. 100,000 cuttings, of two and three 
eyes cach, are now being set out, well secured from frost 
by a ground dressing of long manure. 

When the intrinsic value and resources of the above es- 
tablishment are taken into consideration, and when it is 
recollected that in one year, from the present time, Co- 
lumbia will be connected with Charleston by a rail-road, 
now in a vigorous state of progression ; when it is, fur- 
thermore, recollected, that this rail road is to connect the 
sea-board with the great north-west, it may be said that 
the property now offered for sale, presents inducements to 
individuals or companies, desirous of embarkiug exten- 
sively in the Silk business, unsurpassed by any thing of- 
fered in this country. 

The buildings, collectively, cost upwards of $60,600, 
and the lands, with the improvements bestowed upon 
them, will command at auction $25 per acre, and, as it 
respects the value of the trees, an estimate can be easil 
made b7 reference to the prices they are now comma’ 
ing in the Northern and Middle states. 

1 will sell the above at two-thirds of the origtest cost, 
on the following terms: one-third cash, and the remain- 
ing two-thirds payable in one and two years, with inter- 
est from time of sale, mortgage and approved security and 
policy of insurance assigned. 

ELIAS MARKS, M. D. 


Barhamville, near Columbia, S. C. 
$I will dispose of 109,000 cuttings (or 200,000 eyes) 
each cutting to consist of 2 or S eyes, hermetrically sealed 
at each end with a composition of beeswax and rosin. Price 
2} cts. per eye, delivered in Columbia. E. M. 

de 18 6t 
MARYLAND SILK COMPANY OF 
BATIMORE 
Offers for sale 25,000 genuine Morus Multicaulis trees, 
20,000 Alpin, Canton, and other varieties. 
d 25 L. J. COX, President. 


SPRING CLOVER SEFD, 
Just received and for sale, by 
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feet in height. Beneath this building is an excellent cel- 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
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